FOREWORD

THE name of Harold Ingrains is already so well known to all who are
interested in Arabia and the Arabs that it is superfluous to introduce him to
those to whom primarily this book will appeal. Its attraction will not,
however, be limited to Arabian experts and enthusiasts: it is a book that
will interest and entertain a far wider public, and for this reason and also
because for several years I watched at close quarters the author's work in
the Aden Protectorate I venture on some introductory remarks on his
achievements in that country.

Mr. Ingrams is an officer of the Colonial Administrative Service who
has had a varied career. In the war of 1914-18 he served for five years
with the King's Shropshire Light Infantry and was wounded in Belgium
in 1916. He entered the Colonial Service in 1919 and held appointments
in Mauritius and Zanzibar, descriptions of which appear in this book.
With a great capacity for work, he combines a wide vision and a power
of planning for the future with a capacity for assiduous application to the
details of everyday administration. It is in his nature to be an enthusiast,
and it was not long before his gaze fell upon Arabia, and he felt the attraction
of its ancient culture, of its fascinating history, and of the possibilities of
a revival of Arab fortunes in die modern world.

In Zanzibar Ingrams came into contact with Arabs from southern Arabia,
and he learnt from Hadhrami visitors of their strange native land, so close to
the activities of the outer world, and yet so remote from them, so prosperous
and so poor, so civilized ,and so savage. The Hadhramaut is indeed a
country of contrasts, with its wealthy Seyyids and its impoverished peasants,
its handsome towns, country houses and estates, and its turbulent tribes,
banditry and blood feuds. Although part of the British Protectorate of
Aden,-the wide valley of die Hadhramaut had remained isokted by its
natural barriers of mountains on the south and desert on the north. Its
seclusion remained undisturbed by Europeans, except for the visits of a
few adventurous travellers, until exploratory airmen of the Royal Air
Force at Aden, taking swift bird's-eye views of obstacles that had proved
so formidable to those on the ground, flew over this little known country,
and were surprised both by its unique aspect and by the warmth of the
welcome with which their appearance was received.

Many of the Axabs of the Hadhramaut had for some time emigrated in
large numbers to* Malaya and Java, and there they had seen the results of
internal security and settled government. Never losing their love for
tkgb: home in Arabia, they came to realize how much better and happier a
j$tce it might be if the curse of tribal and private warfare could be lifted
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